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Wore-Look 


Freedom of thought and expression are among the things for 
which we are fighting, and the continuance of a free Press is not 
only vital to our existence, it is, indeed, part of our existence.—John 
Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, in ‘‘Nev.spaper News.” 

On this page in the last issue I wrote a few words in praise of 
good reporting. Those who are interested in the art will find several 
examples of good reporting in this issue. One of the best of such 
articles is Mary Scott’s graphic report on backblocks farming in 
war-time, ‘“‘Burdens, But Not Bombs.’’ Readers who want to know 
something of Mrs. Scott’s background should refer to the biographical 
_ article, by Alan Mulgan, printed in our November-December issue. 

Mary Scott’s literary success has encouraged many would-be 
authors to ask her how to succeed in writing. What she has written 
on that point is well worth reprinting: “There is no royal road to suc- 
cess; editors take your work for one reason only—that they want it. 
It may not be very good—I know mine isn’t, that of all the hundreds 
of articles I have done, only a very few satisfy me—but it happens 
to be what they want. Far better stuff may simply not suit their 
purposes.’’ 

It should also be added that most journals have their own “‘‘style” 
and character, and want writing of the kind they usually print. 

Good advice for New Zealand in 1942 from the Old Testament: 
“‘Be not afraid of them; fear not, neither be thou dismayed.” This 
might have been printed as a text for the interesting and valuable 
penny booklet now in circu'’ation—‘‘We Can Stop the Japs,’’ by 
Harold Silverstone. Read it! 

Browning modernised: God’s in His heaven, all’s wrong with 


the world. 
“This war is the death-knell of the good-timers,’’ said Archbishop 
West-Watson in a broadcast. But not of the Gold-Old-Timers. 


Our next issue, July-August, will be published on July 24th. 


Character Sketch 


of 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Coates 


The Man From Matakohe 


By DENIS WILMOT 


Joseph Gordon Coates, the only ex-soldier in the War 
Cabinet, will be 64 this year. Still as straight as a gun-barrel. 
he may often be seen walking jauntily between Parliament 
3uildings and the Wellington Club, where he lives when in 
Wellington. 

Mr. Justice Johnston, a close friend, is often seen with him. 
Another close friend is J. F. B. Stevenson, Wellington lawyer. 
who shares his taste for riding, farming, and the outdoor life 
oencrally. When circumstances permit (which isn’t often these 
days) Mr. Coates relaxes strenuously at Mr. Stevenson’s farin 
at Titahi Bay. 

The war has brought Coates back into the spotlight. In 
September, 1939, he was merely a private member. After 16 
years in the centre of the stage, broken only by the United 
Party’s brief ascendancy in 1928-51, he had passed into a mild 
obscurity in 1935, and seemed little destined to emerge from it. 
Then came the war, breaking harshly upon a Government 
inexperienced in its perils. For the War Cabinet Mr. Coates 
was a logical, indeed an inevitable, choice. It is hard to_see 
how the Government could have done without him. wal 


This has the minor disadvantage that it interferes with his 
gardening. He is a gardening fanatic. No one in the Matakohe 
district can compete with his dahlias and gladioli at the local 
flower shows, while his vegetables are prodigious in both size 
and quantity. 
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Now his visits to Matakohe are infrequent, but he was there 
as usual on Anzac Day, back for his annual reunion with the 
Boys of the Old Brigade, who soldiered with him in the 
Otamatea Mounted Rifles prior to the Great War. 

Mr. Coates will never forget the day when the Great War 
broke out. It was his wedding day! He was then a Captain, 
but in those days, when volunteers stormed the recruiting 
offices, the Army looked askance at married men—even at a 
newly-wed Member of Parliament—and he had to plead to be 
taken as a private before they deigned to heed him. Eventually 
he entered camp as a Captain in the Auckland Regiment. His 
unit wintered under canvas at Tauherenikau, on the bleak 
Wairarapa plains. It was a hard and tough life; no huts, no 
hot showers. But everybody thrived on it, including Captain 
J. G. Coates. 

He was then 36. At the war’s end he was Major Coates, 
M.C. and Bar, and had proved himself born to lead and com- 
mand. He rode into Germany with the Army of Occupation, 
but returned to New Zealand in May, 1919, and at once 
resumed his Parliamentary duties. 


Tense Days in Parliament. 


After an apprenticeship as a youthful County Councillor and 
school committeeman, Mr. Coates had entered Parliament in 
1911 as an Independent Liberal, beating John Stallworthy, 
father of Mr. A. J. Stallworthy, on the second ballot. 

Those were tense days. The long reign of the Liberals was 
drawing to a close, and the vote of J. G. Coates, who proved 
more independent than Liberal, helped to end it. He crossed 
the House when the Mackenzie Ministry failed to give right 
of purchase in Crown leases. After that he remained per- 
manently in Massey’s team. 

Looking back, he believes Liberalism perished largely 
through refusal to allow Crown tenants the freehold. There 
is a lesson here for Labour politicians today. 

Back from the war, in 1919, Coates was a man to command 
respect in any company. Massey recognised this by making 
him Postmaster-General, but it was as Public Works Minister, 
“The Man Who Gets Things Done,’’ that he made his mark. 
Incidentally, he disliked the slogans that were coined for him. 
He initiated Arapuni and Mangahao, and launched the Main 
Highways scheme. No man could have finer monuments. 


The Premiership. 
In 1925, as Prime Minister with a huge majority, he was on 
a pinnacle. There was bound to be a reaction. He has always 
lacked finesse in speechmaking, and appeared to lose the 
‘‘common touch’? which had won him friends—and votes. 
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Unkind things were said in the years that followed, especially 
as the depression deepened. But he always proved that he 
could ‘‘take it’’; and his old Diggers never joined in the 
chorus. 

His philosophy is that on entering public life a man commits 
his destinies to the people. In Kaipara his constituents are 
people he has known since boyhood. His present farm is part 
of the virgin block called Ruatuna, to which his father, Edward 
Coates, and his uncles, Thomas and Henry, rowed ashore from 
a sailing ship in the Kaipara Harbour in 1850. As a boy he 
hunted wild cattle in the hills bounding the harbour. It was 
a good upbringing. He was a true pioneer’s son. 

Today Ruatuna looks as if it had been settled for centuries. 
It has a peaceful, mellowed charm. 

The name of Coates is unlikely to die out in the district, 
for several brothers and cousins are also established there. The 
family of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Coates, however, consists entirely 
of girls. There are five of these lovely creatures, and at one 
time all five boarded together at Marsden School. The oldest. 
Sheila, is now Mrs. Arthur Pryde. Her husband is overseas. 
Barbara is now Mrs. Michael CGlucina. Patricia is in the Army 
Department in Wellington. Clever Irirangi, who matriculated 
at 14, has just taken her B.A. degree at Auckland University. 
Josephine, the ‘‘baby,’’ is in the South British office at 
Auckland. 

There is also a grandchild. Lieutenant and Mrs. Pryde 
have introduced their infant son to this admiring cirele of 
erandparents and aunts. 

His name? The question is almost superfluous. Cordon, 
of course. 


SHLWYN THE GREAT. 

It was a memorable day for New Zealand when Bishop Selwyn 
landed at Judge’s Bay, Auckland, on May 30, 1842. 

He was a young man then—handsome, ardent, an athlete and 
a scholar. And he was doubtless proud of being the first Bishop of 
New Zealand, with a ‘‘see”’ covering many thousands of miles. 

Selwyn stayed for 27 years—he tramped and preached up and 
down the country like a missionary, built schools and developed a 
large church organisation, he befriended Maori and Pakeha alike. 
In his later years he was known as ‘‘the good bishop’’ because of 
his humanity, his kindness, his love of justice. 

When staying as a guest in backblocks homes he liked to look 
after himself—he made his bed and tidied his room, cleaned his own 
boots and washed his own clothes. John Gorst once saw Selwyn 
trudging along a muddy bush track, while an old Maori woman with 
a big bundle was riding his horse.—‘‘Peter Penn.” 


New Zealand Gunner’s Vivid Story from the Front 


BATTLE BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 


WESTERN DESERT 


The piquet had just come off duty, and the troops who had been 
“standing to” for the half-hour prior to dawn relaxed and started the 
daily routine of rolling blankets and preparing breakfast. The primus 
was stubborn; it needed more juice. Bildy went off to the truck to 
get some. 

The noise of battle—always present at first light—seemed close, but 
we were used to noise now. However, before the primus could be filled 
the bullets began to whistle in the area. 

“Hullo! Jerry’s making an attack,’ remarked Dick: but Jerry 
often made attacks, only to be repulsed by our infantry. 

Tank guns could now be heard—was that a mortar? Some of our 
forward field artillery opened up. 

No fire orders came, so we squatted in our not-too deep trenches— 
the ground was too rocky and hard for good protection. The noise and 
hail of Jead was coming far too close, spurts of dust were rising all 
around—we lay and watched, bobbing up and down for a few long 
minutes. Then the order—‘‘Take Post’”—‘Stand By.” 


Sheltering behind the gun and trailer is not the best place to be 
when hot lead is looking for you. Ahead of us were clouds of dust, 
and columns of black, sickening smoke. The enemy tanks were play- 
ing merry hell with our supply columns and ammunition trucks. The 
tanks and supporting infantry came on... Some of our unarmed 
trucks were getting away, many having their sterns ablaze. 

A gun quad came near—it was full of bloody men. As they passed 
us those who could speak yelled words of encouragement. 

We later learned that this was the only truck to get away from 
that particular gallant troop. 

The guns ahead of us were being attacked—we saw one reel under 
the direct hit of a German tank-shell—she was ablaze! We as a gun 
troop were helpless—we could not fire, as our own troops and trucks 
were all around us. Although Hun tanks were there, they worked 
behind a shield of dust and prisoners—not a target for our guns! 

Each man sat or knelt at his post—we wished that we could at least 
fire—it was just wicked to sit there and watch. With my Greek-found 
binoculars I tried to make the scene a bit .clearer—it was difficult to 
say whose infantry was out in front. I think there was a mixture— 
Axis ground troops and our own lads. 


Someone tapped my shoulder... “A great fight going on out there 
—give one shell for one tank, good work—keep it up!” 
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It was Brigadier Miles, C.R.A., standing beside us. He was in 
battle dress, wearing his red C.R.A. arm band, a rifle and a light coat 
slung over his right arm. He strolled on, paying little attention to 
the pattern of bullets which filled the air. We last saw him disappear- 
ing into the dust, near another group of our guns—he stooped a little 
as the firing became more intense... . 

Orders were given that we were to withdraw only when the position 
became untenable. It was now not far from that! Machine gun bullets 
were beating a tattoo on the gun and trailer—we were on the other 
side, not feeling altogether comfortable. 

“Prepare to withdraw”’—‘‘Independent Limber-up”—we were to 
move—what a relief. The gun had to be pushed forward off the plat- 
form, the trailer had to be swung around, our spare ammunition trailer 
required moving. The quads were coming up—lucky they had not 
been put out of action. 
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We smartly got the spare trailer hooked-up, and away—next 
arrived the gun tractor. Gear and blanket-rolls were hurled in, the 
quad was backed on to the trailer eye—curse it! stones prevented the 
gun wheels from moving—we had to rush here and there around and 
about the gun, pushing and straining. 

The advancing German tommy-gunners had a sitting target— 
tractor, trailer, gun and crew. How we worked! ‘Mount,’ I yelled as 
the trailer eye connected with the tractor hook—we were away—and 
did we cheer! 

There were two or three hundred yards to go before we could dive 
down over the escarpment. The trucks went flat out. We cheered the 
driver on—bullets crashed into the back of the truck—what a din! 
Strange as it seems, only one man was killed—a hit right through the 
temple—as we made our dash from the ridge. Many received minor 
wounds, and our trucks and guns stopped many a bullet and tank-shell. 
Except for tanks taking pot shots at us as we moved along the wadi 
below that fateful ridge, we were in comparative safety until. ... We 
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were not sure of our ground now. Desert warfare is so fluid—and 
once the remnants got into column of route we continued on a mile or 
two to the Tobruk by-pass road, a highway constructed by the Axis 
to pass around the Tobruk Garrison. 

We slowed down to let vehicles ahead spread out—some of us had 
halted. Bang! the quad not twenty yards from us went up in smoke 
—we were being shelled. 

I was looking for the next shell when a gun to our right drops its 
trail and goes into action—a close range tank shot! It was a tank 
shell which hit the truck beside us, and now this same tank was being 
shot sky-high by the shot fired by our number one gun. 

More tanks, eight or nine, appeared, but when they saw what had 
befallen their leader they made off, firing only a few long-range shots 
after us. 

For about a kilometre we travelled this quite good road. Trucks 
and troops were then seen ahead—his or ours? “They were ours—and 
before long our guns were in action again beside this road, and giving 
units of the R.H.A. (Royal Horse Artillery—no horses now) a hand to 
shell the enemy. 

Our gallant infantry—what was left of them—made a successful 
counter attack almost immediately they got down from the escarpment. 
Later we learned that the R.H.A. guns and the supporting Australian 
infantry from Tobruk were going to shoot our column up as we came 
along the by-pass road—ten minutes before we arrived a German dis- 
patch rider and a truck-load of Huns passed over the same ground and 
were immediately blown to bits by the shelling of the R.H.A. Guns 
and rifles were laid on us as we approached—luckily our trucks were 
recognised as British! 

And all this before we got our breakfast! —Robert Scott. 


“VITAMINS” IN THE DESERT! 

Food in the desert is a matter of eating bully beef, sand, and 
chlorinated tea never brought to the boil (says an American cor- 
respondent with the British forces in Libya). For vitamins the 
soldiers drink quantities of warm beer and lime juice. The Aus- 
tralian troops are devotees of vitamins—you can trace where the 
Aussies have been and where they headed for by the string of empty 
beer bottles! 

“LORD WOOLTON’S FEELINGS.” 

One of the outstanding facts about much British advertising 
today is that it has maintained its sense of humour. Indeed, one 
writer calls this sense of humour Great Britain’s secret weapon and 
asks, ““‘What other country on earth, when telling its citizens that 
food waste must be checked, would have dealt so light-heartedly 
with the name of the Minister of Food as in this jingle?’’— 

“Those who have the will to win 

Cook potatoes in their skin, 

For they know the sight of peelings 
Deeply hurts Lord Woolton’s feelings.’’ 


N.Z. Notes and Notions 


IT TAKES ALL SORTS... 

We meet with many queer types in the military camps. There 
was the young lrishman at Trentham who, when asked his age, 
replied “‘I don’t know.’’ When queried as to the date of his birth- 
day he gave the same reply. Questions eventually produced the 
information that in Ireland—-in some parts anyway—-age is counted 
by ‘“‘moons,”’ not years. When the said Irishman came to New 
Zealand he got confused, but thought his age about 35 or 36. So 
the military people put him down as 36 and his birthday as—St. 
Patrick’s Day. Then there was the queer chap who always signed 
his name upside down—whenever a paper was given him to sign he 
turned it wrong way up!—L.M. 

CHALLHNGED! 

One early morning a sentry at one of New Zealand’s coastal 
defence posts was peering alertly all round him. What were those 
ghost!y-looking shapes across the paddock? Were they moving? 
Yes, by gum, they’re coming closer. Bringing his rifle and bayonet 
to the ‘fon guard’ position, in a quiet littie voice he challenged: 


“Halt! Who goes there?’ Not a sound. Then the murky white 


figures started to come nearer. Nervously wondering whether he 
would have to shoot, the sentry again challenged, this time loudly 
and sharply. ‘‘Ba-a-a, Ba-a-a,’’ came the reply, as the small flock 
of sheep retreated helter-skelter across the turf.—L.R. 

NEW ZHALAND INTO FICTION. 

Alfred A. Grace, who died in Nelson recentiy, was counted among 
New Zealand’s outstanding authors 25 or 30 years ago; but little 
came from his pen in recent years. 

The books that won him a certain amount of literary fame were 
‘“‘Maoriland Stories,’ “Tales of a Dying Race,’ ‘‘Honi Tiki Dia- 
logues,”’ and “The Tale of Timber Town.” They ail sold well, and 
were noticed by Australian and English journals. A review of 
Grace’s work appeared in this journal twenty years ag 

After being educated in England, A. A. returned to New Zealand 
and was captivated by the idea of using his own country as a setting 
for stories. He wrote several tales just for fun, and they were 
collected in ‘‘Maoriland Stories.”’ Then he got the idea of using 
the Maori in fiction, wrote several stories of that kind, and sent 
then. to the Sydney ‘‘Bulletin.’’ They were accepted and paid for 
immediately, and with others that followed became ‘‘Tales of a 
Dying Race.’’ The “‘Dialogues’’ treated the Maori as a humourist; 
the “‘Timber Town’’ tale concerned the gold-digging era in Nelson 
and Westland. 

It will thus be seen that A. A. Grace gave a definite impetus to 
the idea that New Zealand life could be used as material for fietion— 
and he proved that the public would read such stories. He was pos- 
sibly nothing more than a good journalist—but that is a good deal! 


A Pen-Picture of N.Z. Farming in War-Time 


Burdens ... 
but not Bombs 


By MARY SCOTT 


“What is farming like in war-time?” a friend lately asked me. 
To answer that question adequately would require an odyssey or 
perhaps an epic. But not a Jeremiad. Certainly we have our trials, 
but a sense of proportion and of humour saves us from self-pity. 
Should we have a moment of desperation, we have but to lift up our 
eyes to the heavens—so serene, so peaceful, so empty—-and remem- 
ber that other skies scream day and night with menace. So, let us 
begin by admitting that we have blessings to count—not bombers. 


And having said this, let us murmur that life in the country, and 
particularly in the backblocks, has become very difficult. Most of 
our sons went long ago. For the first year we were, perhaps, a little 
“above ourselves,’ possessed by a concentrated fury of work, by a 
grim determination that we would produce, produce, that meantime 
we would not allow the farms to deteriorate. We would preserve 
the boys’ heritage for them till their return. Yes, it was easier the 
first year. During the second, we began to realise how old and tired 
we were, and the farms began to show the loss of youth and 
strength. But there still remained a possibility of hired help. Did 
I not myself make three trips into town (30 miles) to secure a 
fencer, and did he not fail to appear on the first two occasions and 
turn up on the third, exceeding drunk and decidedly maudlin? 
Certainly he disappeared again next day, but then, as he said, 
“Though I reckon I could make a couple of quid a day on that con- 
tract, still it’d be hard work and I can get five quid a week in town 
for working forty hours.” Yet, despite the anti-climax, he had 
proved that fencers did still exist in 1941. 


But now they have become merely a beautiful memory. Most 
of us have long ceased even to dream of labour. On the dairy-farms 
the women have gone back to the sheds and, unfortunately, children 
have been introduced to them. These are people who could afford 
to pay for help and would do go gladly. Not that they grumble. 
“Tf you’re tired enough at night you can be sure of sleeping,’’ the 
mother of four sons in Libya said to me at Christmas time. But 
they feel the inevitable deterioration of the land, have an unhappy 
idea that they are failing the boys who are fighting for them. This, 
despite their sons’ assurance that ‘“‘We’ll set it right when we get 
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home. Just carry on and remember that you can’t keep farms up 
to the mark when there’s a war on.’ So they write, for our 
consolation. 

Land Is Going Back. 

But of course the land is going back; with wire unobtainable, 
fertiliser severely rationed and labour vanished, even good dairy- 
farms are suffering, while the poor rough places are slipping back 
once more into the wilderness from which they were wrung with so 
much toil and hope. Even the grazing properties are a problem, 
whether they be large stations or small farms. 
Here there may not be the daily drudgery of the 
milking-shed but there is heavy and essential 
seasonal work and, whether or not a woman is 
as good as a man in the milking-shed, she cer- 
tainly is not in the shearing-shed. Still, with 
help for these occasions. the women on the sheep _ 
farms are trying to carry on. One friend wrote 
lately to me from a great southern station: 
“For the last six months I have been doing my 
best to carry on the station with the help of my daughter, just home 
from school. We'have three men, one old, one a boy, and one whose 
back has ‘gone crook,’ and five women all told, instead of the usual 
eight men and three women, but, to quote our head man, ‘we are 
‘keeping the wheels going round.’ ” 


The Women Carry On. 

On a small sheep farm with which I am acquainted, two women 
are carrying on in the absence of their husbands overseas. They 
muster, dag sheep, superintend lambing at all hours of the day in 
all weathers in a cold climate, prop-up fences, cross-cut and sledge 
their fire wood, and write: ‘““We are so glad to be busy—but the poor 
farm is suffering.”” Of course it is—and so are the poor women, 
more power to them! 

Practical difficulties, as with you in town, are innumerable. The 
worst threatens to be transport. It is somewhat devastating to be 
warned that, with care, your tyres may do another thousand miles, 
when your car is your only means of transport for all stores and the 
lighter farm requirements, and when you live on neither service car 
nor cream lorry route. And—after that thousand miles, what then? 
Well, then we shall search- round and procure a commodious buggy 
or a light express, break in our less flighty and more weight-carrying 
hacks, and cover the thirty miles to town sedately, taking a day to 
go and a day to return. It will not hurt us; only—we have lost the 
leisurely and contemplative habit, and this is not the moment when 
we would have chosen to acquire it once more. But there is no other 
way; lorries have been requisitioned; neighbours have gone to ‘the 
war; there is no regular service on these winding roads, and so— 
once more, backblocks are backblocks, 
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It is the old story told twice in a life-time. Men at the war, 
women on the farms. Cows in bogs; fences that must be induced 
somehow to struggle on a little longer ; sheep that refuse to behave 
normally in lambing-time; stores ordered a month ago and still “on 
the way.” As the woman struggles into an olilskin and wishes gum- 
boots were obtainable, she tells herself that she’s done it all before. 
During the last war she carried just such burdens and didn’t whine 
about it; what’s the difference now? Glancing in the mirror as she 
hurries out she sees the answer staring her harshly in the face. So 
many years lie between 1914 and 1942. 


A JOURNALISTIC CENTENARY: “THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS.” 


An important journalistic anniversary is that of the ‘‘Illustrated 
London News,” the first number of which was published on May. = 
14, 1842. E 

There had been occasional illustrations, in the form of crude 
wood-block engravings, in the newspapers before then; but the 
“News” was the world’s first journal to make pictures the main 
feature. Its success brought many imitators to light both in Britain 
and abroad; but the “I.L.N.” has always maintained a standard of 
its own, and nowadays it stands alone. Its founder was Herbert 
Ingram, whose grandson is the present editor. 

The 5,200 weekly issues of the “Illustrated London News’”’ 
picture all the great events of the century, wars and ceremonials, 
new discoveries and new ships, explorations, personalities, and so 
on; while the best writers have contributed to its literary pages. 

Before the camera became a news-recorder, the “Illustrated 
London News” always had its special artists scattered around the 
world wherever important events were happening; and a dozen 
artists were employed in London. During its first fifty years all the 
drawings were traced down on wood blocks and engraved by hand; 
with “‘rush’’ work a block would be cut into four parts and several 
engravers put to work—then the parts were screwed together for 
printing. Even today the ‘‘News” makes a unique appeal because of 
the many drawings it prints week by week.—M.H. 


“AS UNCLE SAM SAYS IT!” 


Regarding the article in our last issue, here is a statement made 
by the English comedian, Ronald Frankau, in a recent “Britain 
Speaks’’ broadcast to America: 

“Where one used to hear—say in Sussex—‘You baint be all you 
be making yourself out to be, you baint,’ it’s now ‘Get wise to your- 
self, baby’—or in Lancashire ‘Ah’d like to show thee summat I got 
‘ere, lad,’ it’s now ‘Get a load of this, kid’or in Wales, instead of 
‘Indeed, Mister, you must not tell me any lies,’ one hears, ‘Come 
clean, big boy.’ ”’ 


A Pacific Memory 
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WOMEN OF TAHITI 


Lino-Cut Drawing by Lydia Gibson 


“The perfecting of the aeroplane will not bring us nearer to the 
angels because it will enable us to fly, and it is the same with most 
other inventions; in other words, they are not ultimately of service 
to humanity.” This was published in a book by Arthur E. Watts, 
“Steps to the Crown,” in 1907. In anew edition of ‘‘War in the Air,” 
H. G. Wells cannot help telling the world—‘I told you so, you 
damned fools!’’ 
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N.Z. to RUSSIA 


The Remarkable Career of 

Harold Williams, 

the New Zealander 

who knew 50 Languages 
By MAURICE HURST 


On a day in 1901 a young man left New Zealand to try his 
fortunes at the other side of the world. He was 23, shy and modest, 
a student by nature and without any desire for worldly success. His 
chief ambition was to meet his literary hero, Count Leo Tolstoy, the 
great Russian novelist and mystic. 

For a year or so before his departure, young Harold Williams 
had been a Methodist minister at Inglewood, where he had difficulty 
in earning enough to make ends meet. He was one of several 
brothers, the father also being a Methodist minister, the Rev. W. J. 
Williams. 

Harold Williams was not exceptional at that time but for one 
thing—he had a phenomenal gift for absorbing languages, and at 
23 he knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Maori, Dobuan, Fijian, Samoan, 
Tongan, and other Pacific tongues and dialects. 

He studied on the Continent for a time, and obtained a Doctorate 
at Munich University. 

A dozen years later he was the most brilliant newspaper corre- 
spondent in Russia, and for 18 years he was the leading authority 
on current events in that country. 

At the age of 46 he became Foreign Editor of the London 
“Times,’’ a position he held for six years; and he wrote a book on 
‘Russia and the Russians.” 

Meanwhile he had become one of the greatest linguists of all 
time, with a knowledge of over 50 languages, half of which he 
could speak. 

At his death in 1927 he was comparatively little known and had 
few friends, but those who knew him realised that a man of rare 
capacity and great spiritual quality had passed away. The title of 
his biography, “Cheerful Giver,” written by his Russian wife, is 
expressive of his personality. 


The Magic Realm of Words. 
Harold Williams never failed to astonish people whom he met 
with his extraordinary gift of tongues. How did it first reveal itself? 
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We are told that when he was about seven years old, there was 
something like an explosion in his brain. Languages, grammar, all 
the ramifications of philology opened to him as if a magic hand had 
revealed the realm of words. : 

At eleven he knew six foreign languages and Maori. In the following 
years he constructed a grammar and vocabulary for several languages 
of the Pacific islanders simply through studying the New Testament 
in those tongues, : . 

His memory was very retentive; ‘She stored languages in his 
brain as a musician stores notes.’’ Philology was to him a rest and 
a constant joy. “If his brain was tired, if revolution and polities 
bored him, he would take up a new grammar, settle into a comfort- 
able chair, and sit motionless for hours, his brows close knit.” 

When Williams met Tolstoi the aged philosopher knew-of his 
linguistic powers—incidentally Russian was the only language which 
Williams had to make an effort to master. 

The Journalist: Russia and London. 

When he first went to Russia, Williams was keenly interested in 
the revolutionary movement against the tyranny of Czardom, and 
he got to know the leaders intimately. He married one of the 
members of the Cadet (Democratic) party, Ariadna Tyrkova. In 
1907 he was appointed Russian correspondent of the London 
“Times,” and later he represented the ‘‘Manchester Guardian,” 
“Morning Post,’’ and ‘‘Daily Chronicle.” 

Then came the Great War, the Revolution, the flight of the Czar, 
the Bolshevik Government, the campaigns of the ‘‘Whites’’ against 
the Red Army. The Bolsheviks won. But to Williams Russia had 
exchanged one tyranny for another, and he hated the new govern- 
ment. He returned to London, without a job, and for many months 
he walked the streets looking for work. 

Then the ‘‘Times’” gave him a temporary position as a leader- 
writer; he did well, was given wide authority in foreign te and 
was soon promoted to the post of Foreign Editor. 

Williams delighted in having a task that enabled him to use his 
powers and knowledge to the full. He gave himself to the ‘‘Times’’ 


mind and soul. ‘“‘He fell in love with it’’—it was like a living’ 


creature to him. Incidentally, his biographer says that in all his 
experience on that great newspaper he had “‘all the freedom which 
a publicist with personal opinions and firm principles could expect. a 
He never had to write against his convictions, 

Russia Old and New. 

Russia is in the thoughts of us all today, and it is interesting 
to recall what Harold Williams wrote of that vast land after he had 
left it: : 

“T lived in Russia for many years. .-. . It has been a matter of 


constant learning, of constant seeking and groping, through .enthu- 


siasm and disappointments, through broadening hopes and _ bitter 
disillusionments, to gain a knowledge of that great and fascinating 


s 
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and extraordinary entity called Russia. And gradually I came to see 
that Russia was something bigger than autocracy, bigger than revo- 
lution or any changing political forms, that it was something that, 
with roots deep down in the past, was just sprouting into rich and 
vigorous life, something ancient yet very young, complete and yet 
just beginning. There was the great meeting-place of Europe and 
Asia, a new gathering place of the peoples, a new focus of human 
efforts. ...” 
Perhaps that is still true of Russia. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Books now being published in England and America fall into 
two main classes—war and non-war. This is true of both fact and 
fiction. 

Let us look first at the factual war-books. One of the best is 
“Mediterranean Front,’ by Alan Moorhead. The author is a war 
correspondent, and he describes all the Mediterranean campaigns, 
enlivened with his own observations and experiences. ‘I Had a Row 
with a German’’ records the thoughts and deeds of a R.A.F. pilot— 
including being shot down and a long session in hospital. ‘‘Greece 
Against the Axis,” by Stanley Casson, reveals the spirit of Greece 
by an observer who is also an archeologist. ‘‘Pattern of Conquest”’ 
is an American reporter’s account of life in war-time Berlin—very 
interesting and revealing. The author is Joseph C. Harsch. ‘‘Russia 
Fights On,’’ by Maurice Hindus, is a splendid picture of the Russian 
background. Sir George Arthur takes a novel line in ‘‘From Welling- 
ton to Wavell,’’ a panorama of many campaigns and warriors. In 
“Life Line’’ Charles Graves gives the first full account of the naval 
defence of Britain. ‘‘London Pride,’ by Phyllis Bottome, is one 
of the best books about the wonderful London story of the past two 
years. In ‘‘Watch Over Africa’’ the French scholar Denis Saurat 
gives portraits of the Free French leaders and an account of a visit 
to French Equatorial Africa. 

Among non-war novels these are outstanding: ‘‘Columbus,” by 
Rafael Sabatini; ‘‘The Hidden Son,” a rural tale by Sheila Kaye 
Smith; ‘‘The Hunted Heart,’’ by Norah C. James; ‘“‘Seven Tempest,”’ 
by Vaughan Wilkins (the author of ‘And So—Victoria’’); and 
“Death of the Dancing Footman,’’ by Ngaio Marsh, of whom the 
London ‘“‘Times’’ says: ‘“‘She is among the most brilliant of those 
authors who are transforming the detective story from a mere puzzle 
into a novel.’’ *s 

And here are a few novels with a war atmosphere: ‘‘You Can’t 
Be Too Careful,” by H. G. Wells; ‘‘The Fort,’’ by Storm Jameson; 
“A Thousand Shall Fall,’’ by Hans Habe; ‘“‘Forest Silver,’’ by E. M. 
Ward (a story of the Lake District in war-time); ‘“Winter of Dis- 
content,’’ a murder mystery by Gilbert Frankau. Warwick Deeping’s 
“Corn in Egypt” describes farming in England, 


“My Job” 


I PRACTISE LAW 
IN THE BACKBLOCKS 


By “TAWA” 

My office is in a little town which closely resembles “Littledene,” 
described so faithfully by H. C. D. Somerset in his study of village 
life in New Zealand. Farmers often call for legal advice before 
10 a.m. on their way home from their dairy factory. Mostly they 
are wearing their cowshed clothes and often leave a trail of mud 
through the office. 

Learned brethren who have not practised outside the city would 
perhaps despise the little jobs which we are expected to do, but we 
attain a degree of friendliness with our clients which they would 
envy. 

Occasionally I meet a “bush lawyer,’ the person who while 
gladly paying for advice, has his own preconceived ideas about the 
law being an ass, and hates to find it does not suit his particular 
circumstances. At times there is a touch of humour. A woman 
client once asked me to ‘‘pursue’”’ a document which she could not 
understand. Presumably she thought I had my running shoes on! 

* * * * 

Lawyers, like plumbers and mothers-in-law, are the butt of so 
many jokes that the public has an idea that there is something wily 
about the law. Actually, the dishonest lawyer is as rare, probably 
rarer, than the dishonest grocer, but the impression dies hard. 

The firms I have been associated with in twenty years’ experience 
of the profession have taken a pride in honest dealing and have 
been jealous of their reputation for treating clients fairly. 

Just as in any other business, goodwill can be built only on a 
sound basis of integrity with a keen sense of responsibility for 
meeting the needs of clients’ individual problems. There is real 
satisfaction in being able to remove doubts from people’s minds and 
to show them a way out of difficulties. This is not always the case, 
as there are times when one can only confirm their worst fears. 
Fortunately this is rare, as nearly always something can be done 


even if it does not give the client all he expects. 
*% * % % 


Looking back, it is comforting to recollect that of all the abstruse 
problems one meets, few are really incapable of solution. Per- 
severance in thought about a matter usually brings some line of 
action which will produce results where there seemed to be no hope 
at all. 

Clients with matrimonial difficulties provide some interesting 
tangles and although some are irreconcilable, most of these are worth 
spending time on, and if they can be persuaded to approach their 
“unhappy differences” in the right spirit, surprising results some- 
times happen. Once I was approached by an elderly couple who 
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were worried about the cruel treatment their daughter was receiving 
from her husband. A personal interview with the latter looked 
risky, but it seemed worth trying. Suddenly confronted with the 
situation in a talk as man-to-man the husband thought better of it 
and mended his ways. After some months the parents were able 
to report that the improvement had been maintained. 

These instanees give an idea cf how many opportunities the 
family lawyer has of pcuring cil on troubled waters. A policy of 
avoiding litigation, if it is reasonably possible, is wise, as the effect 
of ‘washing dirty linen in court’’ is usually a deep resentment 
against the other party. 


se 


te s we 
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My job is an interesting cne because i am constantly dealing with 
people of all kinds. If the best study of mankind is man, then one 
cannot help becoming either a cynic or a psychologist by practising 
law. I would not leave my country town, even if | had an oppor- 
tunity of going to the city. The variety of a small practice, and the 
advantages of living in the country, offset the isolation and other 
minor drawbacks. It is admitted, of course, that not all lawyers 
think as I do; and perhaps it is as well that they do not. The oppor- 
tunities for building up a practice in the country are limited and the 
personal element is so important, that a sudden evacuation of my 
learned friends to rural areas is most unlikely. 


Editor's Note. 


Short articles for the series, “My Job,” are invited. 


A NORPHERN NEIGHBOUR. 

The news that American troops are now in New Caledonia shou!d 
be a heartening item for New Zealanders, as those islands are on 
the direct route between the Japanese bases and this country. That 
the island group is ‘‘Free French’’ is known to short-wave listeners, 
for the Noumea broadcasting station—which has an announcer with 
a very pleasing voice—ends its session at 9.20 every evening with 
a dramatic cry, “VIVE LA FRANCE VIVE!”’ followed by the Mar- 
seliaise and our National Anthem. The principal island of New 
Caledonia is 250 miles in length, and was discovered by Captain 
Cock in 1774. being annexed by France in 1853. From 1864 to 
1895 the island was used as a penal settlement, but the remainder 
of the convicts are now kept on the island of Nou, opposite Noumea. 
The population of New Caledonia is about 60,000.—‘“‘Arahura.” 


Teacher, instructing class in primary school in the use of the Ration 
Book: “Why is the back page of the book left blank?” 
Bright girl pupil: “Please, Miss ——, for rationing babies!”—T.L.M. 


% % % % 


‘ 


All the Chinese I Know are concerned entirely with the develop- 
ment of the individual. I believe that China is ready now to play a 
big role in the creation of a world order aimed at the full develop- 
ment of the individual within the frame-work, not of a narrow 
nationalism, but of a real federation of men.—Norah Wahn, in an 
interview. 


JOURNALISTIC JOTTINGS 


By TOM L. MILLS 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS | HAVE KNOWN 


Rarely have newspapers to “Obit.” their own editors. I am reminded 
of this fact by the passing of Joe Parker, who was second sub-editor, 
under Charles Earle, when I was on the reporting staff of the ‘“Evening 
Post” in 1907. 

When Chas. Harle left the “Post” to organise and edit “The 
Dominion,” Joe Parker automatically became senior sub. 

Another Harle, Fred, a younger brother, was also on the ‘Post’s” 
staff. Fred left to reorganise “N.Z. Truth” and get rid of the man with 
muck-rake (speaking mythically). Later, Fred resigned from a. chair 
which he had ably filled—and he had strengthened the advertising 
patronage and circulation—to become editor of the Nelson “Mail.” 
Today he is a director as well of that paper’s company, as his elder 
brother is of the company that publishes the “Dominion.” é 

Following the death of that veteran Australian journalist, Gresley 
Lukin, in 1916, the custom of the “Post” office was broken by the pro- , 
motion of the senior sub. to the editor’s chair. For both G. Lukin and 
E,. T. Gillon (his predecessor in the chair) were specially appointed. 
These two journalists had had much experience as special correspond- 
ents. E.T.G. was on the “Otago Daily Times” staff when Julius Vogel 
was its editor, Robert Stout was a leader writer and B. L. Farjeon (he 
answered quicker to the name of Ben) was the O.D.T.’s manager and 
sub-editor. Charles Dickens induced this clever Jew to take his talents 
to London in 1868. 

“The Evening Post” had other editors before HE. T. Gillon (who, like 
myself, was a Manxman) and G. Lukin, but the others flourished before 
my arrival in Wellington. 

Other noted editors who came within my personal ken and have 
long since “crossed over” pass in review from memory. The brothers 
Fenwick, Sir George, who edited the “Otago Daily Times,” and William, 
editor of the “Otago Witness.” The latter was very generous to me 
when I was hard up in Wellington, and paid for many columns of con- 
tributions. The gifted Edward Wakefield, M.H.R., was editor of the 
Timaru “Herald” during the period I was serving my time at “‘case”’ 
on that paper. When E. Wakefield migrated to Wellington to edit the 
“Evening Press,” W. H. Triggs became editor of the Timaru “Herald.” 
That was in 1885 and a year later he became editor of the Christchurch 
“Press.” 

A later editor of the “Press,” M. Cormac Keane, was a fellow 
reporter on the “Post” in my time. W. H. Triggs was called to the 
Upper House, a distinction bestowed also on Mark Cohen, who edited 
the Dunedin “Star,” and on Wm. Geddis, who was one of its numerous 
editors in the latter years of the “New Zealand Times,” others being 
John Liddell Kelly, Harry Tapparell (who went from the ‘‘Times” to 
the Sydney “Daily Telegraph,” and returned to the latter), and R. A. 
Loughnan. 
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William Lane (“‘Tohunga” of the ‘New Zealand Herald,’ which he 
also edited) I knew from the long-ago years when I was New Zealand 
correspondent for the ‘Queensland Worker” during his editorship of 
that bright weekly. He resigned that chair to go out on his ill-fated 
expedition to found an altruistic New Australia in South America. I 
also knew the editor of the Auckland ‘Star,’ Dr. Leys (Sir Cecil is his 
son). 

A veteran of bygone days who went into retirement was Samuel 
Saunders, who succeeded Wm. Pember Reeves in the editorial chair 
of the “Lyttelton Times.” W.P/JR. had been editor of that paper’s 
weekly,*the ‘Canterbury Times,” before his father promoted a brilliant 
son who became the world’s first Minister of Labour, went to London 
as New Zealand’s Agent-General (now called High Commissioner) and 
ended a full life as a Professor in the London University, Before 
going to Christchurch to join the ‘“‘Times,’ Sam Saunders had suc- 
ceeded another politician editor, Sir Wm. Steward, owner of the Ash- 
burton “Mail,” which was sold in 1900 to Robert Bell, who was a clerk 
on the staff of the Timaru ‘Herald’ in my apprentice days. 

D. M. Luckie, father of the veteran Wellington City Councillor, was 
an active contributor to the press in my time before he became Com- 
missioner of the Government Insurance Department. Before that he 
had edited a couple of journals in Scotland, and on his migration to 
New Zealand he was editor of the amalgamated ‘“‘Southern Cross” and 
“New Zealand Herald” for two years, going to the editorial chair of 
the Wellington ‘Post™ for a year in 1878—and that was a long time 
ago, when I was standing on a soap-box learning to set type! 


KIPLING AND NEW ZEALAND. 

Four years ago I contributed to the Kipling Society an article 
entitled: ““‘When Rudyard Kipling was in New Zealand.’’ This was 
published in a recent issue of the Society’s quarterly “Journal,” 
printed in London. With the article is reproduced a photo’d copy of 
a little story R.K. wrote on the tail of a proof-slip of an interview 
he gave when in Wellington to the editor of the defunct ‘‘New 
Zealand Times” (the late Mr. R. A. Loughnan). I was the proof- 
reader on the ‘“‘Times” in those days (or nights) and my scrap-book 
still carries that R.K. treasure-trove clipped from the proof-slip. I 
presented the photostat to the Auckland branch of the Kipling 
Society and its executive has apparently sent it Home as an addition 
to the Kipling museum at headquarters. 

So far as I know, Rudyard Kipling had only one correspondent 
in New Zealand with whom he exchanged letters from the time of his 
visit in 1891 until a few years before his death. That correspondent 
was the late Herbert Baillie. Although he and I were close friends 
for at least forty years, Herbert would never allow me to look at 
his precious Kipling letters. ‘‘Oh, no, Tom,” he’d say—‘‘you are 
always news-hungry for good ‘copy’ and even though Mr. Kipling 
has marked all his letters ‘not for publication,’ you’d steal some 
of it!” Well, after all, news is like money—it is useless unless it goes 
into circulation! 


“Out in the Open” 
in Early Canterbury 


T. H. Potts, Pioneer Naturalist 
By MONA GORDON 


Thomas Henry Potts was in his day the leading naturalist of 
this country, and author of our earliest nature book, “Out in the 
Open’’ (1882). 

He had left his home in Birmingham anda profitable gun-makings 
business at the age of twenty-nine, arriving in Christchurch when 
the young city had known only three and a half years of existence. 
He brought many plants and seedlings with him, some of which 
went to the making of the Botanical Gardens of today. He took a 
leading part in urging on Government the conservation o! forests 
and the creation of sanctuaries, and soon became a public figure. 

Banks Peninsula was a source of constant delight to Potts, for 
its valleys were not then denuded of native bush; and it was in 
about 1856 that he decided to purchase the fine homestead at 
Governor’s Bay that was to be his headquarters for many happy 
years. The house is very quaint, and still bears the name he gave 
it, ‘“Ohinetahi.” The ornamental woodwork of the verandah posts 
spring gracefully from the uprights in Gothic tracery, bound about 
by an old wistaria; while above, the yellow and grey stone lies warm 
in the sunlight or broods in shadow above the low-browed windows. 
The garden still boasts some of the lovely trees with which it was 
surrounded, its lawn overlooking the sea, its orchards and flower 
beds on the slepes behind. 

From here Potts made frequent exploring trips in order to 
observe the disappearing bird-life of the district. The orange- 
wattled crow, the thrush and the saddleback had all been common 
on the Peninsula before bushfelling, fires, and sheep-farming altered 
the face of their secluded haunts, and drove them to extinction in 
that locality. The naturalist also went much further afield, amassing 
valuable first hand knowledge, some of which he published in 
“Transactions of the New Zealand Institute,” passing on other notes 
to Buller. 

“Out in the Open’’ contains some of the best of his collected 
essays. His style is natural and delightfully non-scientific, but the 
knowledge of the true ornithologist lay behind it. The book was 
dedicated to Sir George Grey. 

It contains a vivid piece of word-painting descriptive of a day’s 
shooting in the old days among the Malvern Hills, where ‘‘a hearty 
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welcome awaited all comers” at a station ‘in a valley at the foot of 
a sombre beech wood.” Potts describes the many kinds of birds to 
be met with then on such an expedition, the glorious views, the tawny 
banks and terraces of the Rakaia, the deep-shadowed, snow-capped 
ranges. No signs of cultivation nor a single fence were to be |seen 
on the plains at this date. 

At the end of a day’s shooting the sportsmen return laden |with 
various game birds (now protected) to the homestead witl 
glowing log fire and hospitable welcome; while the evening 


observer of their ways and an artist in drawing their nests. 


After the happy years at Governor’s Bay, Potts finaily sold his 
home and came to live in Christchurch, where he died in 1888 after 
a visit to the Chathams. His was a kindly and genial personality; 


“ON ACTIVE SERVICE” 


“JT am writing this in the middle of a blinding sand-storm, and 
from Libya. “It is simply appalling, and to escape its strangling 
elutehes I have crawled into my tent, which is flapping like a 
possessed. A continual shower of dust and sand is filtering thr 
the canvas like a sieve!” 


Ste we 
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in Libya after rejoining mates who had been temporary prisoners 
of war at Bardia. ‘“‘We have been together nearly two years 
guess we know each other far better than our own mothers do. 
is this appreciation that has created a high comradeship amongst 
us—and it is this that makes our lives at all bearable. We are like 
a big family of brothers and the motto is ‘one for all and ail for 
one.’ ”’ 


is how an airman describes his| first 


’ 


‘““A barren, deserted place,’ 


sight of Canada. ‘‘They’d just experienced the worst blizzard for 
25 years—29 degrees below freezing! ... It was snow, snow all 
the way on our 30-hour rail journey. ... The whole country for 


miles around is covered with three feet of snow. To keep the /run- 
ways clear is the full-time work of three snow-ploughs. and |jeven 
then it is not always possible to land. ... If anything, we get 
more to eat here than in New Zealand, and contrary to reports, 
butter and milk are plentiful.”’ 


Readers are invited to send short extracts from overseas letters for 
publication.—Editor. 


A Literary Page or Two 


By “SHIBLI BAGARAG” 


A reiterated complaint of the free lance writer and one made 
with particular emphasis just now, is the painfully restricted market. 
in this country for stories, poems, articles and paragraphs. Actually 
the market is practically nil at the present time with abbreviated 
newspapers and magazines. In normal times, however, how far is 
the free lance writer justified in complaining? Does he or she ever 
give much practical support to literary ventures? From long and 
painful experience 1 can answer with an emphatic negative. With 
a few notable exceptions the average New Zealand writer is a very 
selfish person. He will submit reams and reams of contributions 
to a worried editor, sometimes conveniently forgetting to enclose 
stamps for return in case of rejection. Within a week or two of 
despatch he will commence pestering the editor for a decision. In 
between times he will visit a public library, or borrow a copy of the 
paper concerned to see if his MS. has reached a stage of conceivable 
“surreptitious publication.’ Certainly he will rarely if ever think 
of buying a copy, much less taking out a subscription. If his con- 
tributions are not published he may commence a systematic pro- 
gramme of vilification. He is contented only if his MS. is published, 
well paid for, and featured. 


All this may sound to be rather bitter but it is an unfortunate 
fact and it is proved by sad evidence from the past. A morgue of 
lost hopes has received literary ventures that have died almost in 
a first breath. One or two have battled on for a year or two and 
I think that only one magazine with a literary flavour has survived 
and that is the one I am writing for. How the editor does it I do 
not know. Recently in a spirit of mutual help I included subscrip- 
tion details of the N.Z. MAGAZINE in a mail order campaign to 
nearly 400 New Zealand writers. Four subscriptions resulted. 


This comment is a personal opinion and is written without 
malice. In fact, there is a firm hope in the mind of ‘‘Shibli”’ that 
the eyes of many writing enthusiasts may be opened to their own 
failings. Any venture in this country that aims to assist our writers 
is deserving of full and enthusiastic support. In doing this writers 
are also assisting themselves. (Editor’s Note: The N.Z. MAGAZINE 
is now receiving excellent contributions from New Zealand writers 
and splendid public support; any restriction on size and circulation 
is due to war conditions. ) 
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An appeal has just been launched throughout the Dominion for 
gifts of rare books, autographed letters, MSS.,-documents, etc., for 
patriotic auctions to be held later in the four centres. The corner 
stone of this appeal is a very rare book presented for war auction 
by Winston Churchill. If the readers of this page are not collectors 
they may assist in a very practical manner and that is by buying 
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the war effort and at the same time encouraging their own craft. 
as a result, New Zealand publishers sell more books so will | the 


signed copy bringing much more at auction than an unsigned one. |The 
public libraries in the four centres are receiving depots for gifts, also 
the National Patriotic Councils in each city. 

In the fury of this world’s disorders many people and many 
happenings are being caught up like autumn leaves and snatched 
away from sight and memory. We hear by chance that an) old 
friend has been killed in the war and because he may have been a 
man of parts we wonder that some newspaper did not comment on 
his passing. Such thoughts came to my mind when a friend told 
me recently that Stephen Gerard has been reported missing in a 
naval casualty list. It would take the whole of this issue tel 
you just a few of the achievements of this remarkable young man. 
Pressman and writer, noted yachtsman (he sailed the Atlantic /and 
the Pacific in wee boats) a man who made a name at Oxford as an 
expert fencer; best of all, though, he has given us at least one book, 
“Strait of Adventure,’’ that will always be a delight to those who 
are discriminating readers. If you wish to capture the wild or| the 
peaceful beauty of sea and land about Cook Strait, read this small 
classic written by that quiet but adventurous man named Stephen 
Gerard. 


New Zealand book prices at the March sale at Bethune’s: 
Hamilton’s “Maori Art,” £7/10/0; Pyke’s. “History of Early Gold 
Discoveries in Otago,’ 32/6; Tregear’s ‘‘Maori Polynesian Diction- 
ary,” 1891, 52/6; John White’s “Te Rou,” 1874, 21/-; Buick’s ‘iNew 
Zealand’s First War’’ (autographed), 1926, 17/-; Buller’s ‘‘History 
of the Birds of New Zealand,” parts 1 to 5, unbound, 1872-3, reserve 
of £5 not reached; W. Gisborne’s “The Colony of New Zealand,” 
1888, 21/-; Acheson’s ‘‘Plume of the Arawas,’’ first edition (auto- 
graphed), 9/-; Dittmer’s “Te Tohunga,” 30/-; J. D. Hooker’s 
“Handbook of New Zealand Flora,’’ 1867, 35/-; G. V. Hudson's 
“Butterflies and Moths of New Zealand,” 1928 (62 plates), £3/1/0/-: 
S. Perey Smith’s “Maori Wars of the Nineteenth Century,” 1910, 
23/-; Travers and Stack’s “The Stirring Times of Te Raupar ha,’* 
22/-; Wakefield’s “The Handbook for New Zealand,” 1848, 22/-; 
James Cowan’s “New Zealand Wars and the Pioneering Period,’ 
36/-; W. R. B. Oliver’s “New Zealand Birds,”’ 1930, 23/-; MceNab’s 
“Tasman to Marsden,’ 1914, 14/-; Featon’s “Art Album of 
Zealand Flora’ (author’s edition), vol. 1, 1889. 
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Notes on the back of my tram ticket.—Eve Langley’s ‘‘Tea 
Pickers’’ is due here very shortly. Something exceptional, I’m told. 

. Stanley Brogden, known hereabouts, also in Fleet Street and 
in Melbourne Bread and Cheese Club, has published a collection of 
stories entitled “Tribute,” beautifully printed by the Hawthorn Press. 

. An inquiry as to who was or were Robert Brothers who wrote 
interestingly about New Zealand in the “Bulle” about 40 years ago.... 
The P.E.N. book on New Zealand Literature has been delaved and may 
not be published until next year.... Eric Ramsden is convalescing after 
a long illness and may come over to New Zealand to recuperate.... 
Ngaio Marsh has become a member of the New Zealand Centre of 
the P.E.N. Her latest book, ‘‘The Dancing Footman,’’ has just been 
published. . .. Copies of the Beltane Book Bureau catalogue of 
recommended N.Z. books may be had from Box 965, Wellington. 


The trials of war: An American grocery concern has published 
newsvaper advertisements saying—‘‘Sugar hoarders! The Star 
Markets will pay 10 cents a pound for all granulated sugar in good 
saleable condition. This sugar will then be sold at 6% cents per 
pound to customers who are without sugar.’’ 


OUR TASK. 
We wait expectantly who are alone: 
A brotherhood of men exiled apart 
From our accustomed ways; each one his thoughts 
Of Home and Love deep-buried in his heart. 


We wait (and patiently) through days and nights; 
A calm resolve grows strong with steadfast wall, 
With our appointed task made crystal-clear: 
Forget our God, forget all else, to kill. 
—By a Soldier in the Sydney “Bulletin.” 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To “N.Z. MAGAZINE,” 6 Issues 
P.O. Box 399, 3 /- 
Wellington. Post Free 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber from this date until 
eountermanded. I enclose 3/- for the next six issues. 
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YOU | 
MUST 
HURRY! 


if you want 
your copy of the 
N. Z. 
MAGAZINE 


The N.Z. MAGAZINE is in keen demand from North Auckland 
to Southland. It is the only periodical dealing with New 
Zealand life, people, amd national affairs—designed to interest 
all intelligent readers. It is wise to place a regular order with 
your Newsagent or with the Publishers. Act Now! 


3 Special Articles 
in the Next “N.Z. MAGAZINE” 


EILEEN DUGGAN 


By ALAN MULGAN 


N.Z. FOOTBALLERS AT WAR 


By J. G. McLEAN 


THE OUTLOOK FOR N.Z. BUSINESS” 


By HUGH C. JENKINS 


and many other interesting features. 


Lend all you 
can afford— 
and then 
some more 


$7. NATIONAL SAVINGS 


! 


A Challenge to Rail Fecsuliers 


To move munitions, to distribute food, to transport coal, to 
despatch essentials overseas and to clear imported goods. 
. To do all this without delay New Zealand needs many 

extra railway wagons. They can’t all be built Em mcdiatel ss 

but they can be found—by you! 

HOW? —BY TIGHTENING UP YOUR ORGANISATION 
IN ORDER TO GET A QUICKER TURN- 
ROUND OF THE WAGONS YOU USE, BY - 
REDUCING DELAYS BETWEEN ARRIVAL 
AND UNLOADING; BY CONTACTING THE 
MEN ON THE JOB; BY PLANNING; BY 
IMPROVISING; BY FEARLESS UNORTHO- 
DOXY IF NEEDS BE—BUT ‘YOU. MUST 
ACT NOW! 


WORK FOR QUICKER TURNROUND 
_ SPEED UP LOADING AND es 
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